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THE WATERS OUT. 
PART I. 


THREE days’ heavy rain, and the clouds heavier and 
more leaden-looking than ever, as they poured 
down an incessant torrent of water, save when, 
with a fierce gust, the wind came down from the 
hills, driving the rain before it in a perfect cloud 
of spray, which dashed against the windows, and 
beat beneath the door, while the old house seemed 
to shake to the very foundations. I had just come 
to live at the Mill then—at least so we called the 
house adjoining the old water-mill, built over a 
branch of the river. 

‘Plenty of water, eh!’ I said laughingly to old 
Smith, the miller; ‘no standing still and stone- 
chipping to-day.’ 

‘Too much, sir; too much,’ said the old man 
grimly. ‘The waste water don’t carry it off half 
fast enough. The low ground’s all flooded now; 
and if this keeps on, we shall be swamped before 
long’ 

Another day, and the waters higher; the rain 
pouring down more fiercely than ever, pitting the 
surface of the yellow river, whose waters foamed 
and churned along, covered with twigs and grass, 
for every now and then, when the wind rushed 
through the tall elms that overlooked our house, a 
dead branch would be snatched off, and hurled 
savagely into the river. Once a couple of tiles 
shared the same fate, having been struck by a 
heavy bough which caught the corner of the house. 
But a pail placed beneath the spot where the water 
dripped through into the attic met that disaster ; 
and after saying that I would give orders to the 
bricklayer to come and repair damages, I passed 
my cup to my sister for a little more coffee. 

‘ But you surely won’t start on such a morning?’ 
said my sister. ‘It rains more than ever.’ 

‘Must,’ I said. ‘I promised to meet Harris, and I 
wont fail.’ 

‘But is it not dangerous? Don’t you think the 
flood may get worse ?’ 
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‘No, my dear,’ I said. ‘I think the water will 


go down now; and as to danger—well, I may get 
wet.’ 

‘But must you go?’ said the little, tender, pale- 
faced thing, that I always wondered some huge he 
had not stolen from my side years before. 

‘Must—must—uuust,’ I said laughing. ‘ And now, 
don’t, pray, be uneasy ; for if the house is swept 
away before I come back, you have plenty of 
stores to last you on your cruise for a whole week, 
before starvation brings you down to colza oil and 
jam ; and even then, there’s the box of candles—I 
mean the dips; but I would not eat the wicks ; 
and whatever you do, don’t touch the composites— 
arsenic, you know.’ 

‘Don’t be foolish, Fred,’ she whispered. ‘I can’t 
help feeling nervous ; the house seems to shake ; and 
I lay for hours last night listening to the wind 
howling, and the waters rushing past the piles so 
furiously ; and I could not help thinking that 
if’—— 

‘If the house set sail, and floated down the 
current, you would be wrecked upon a willow- 
stump down in the marsh,’ I said. ‘Now, don’t be 
a little goose; but occupy your mind with some- 
thing till I get back to an early dinner—say four ; 
and most likely I shall bring Harris back with me. 
—What are you blushing for ?’ 

‘Don’t be so foolish, dear,’ said the little thing 
with her face aflame. So I ordered the cob I rode 
to be brought round; and after setting rain well 
at defiance with india-rubber leggings and mackin- 
tosh, I went out to see how the water stood. 

It certainly was coming down furiously, and tore 
along by the sides of the island upon which our 
house stood at a fearful rate, making the old 
wooden bridge quiver, while I saw that I must 
have a small bank of earth thrown up in front of 
the door, or the water would soon be in the 
passage, frightening Sister Helen into fits. 

‘Oh, the fishing!’ I thought to myself; for I 
had taken up my residence at Pikehurst Mill on 
account of the goodly stores of finny prey in dam 
and pool, as well as in the swift river on the other 
side of the house ; and now this flood seemed furi- 
ous enough to sweep every fish out of the stream. 
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As to danger, such an idea never once entered my 
head, as soon after mounting my cob, I trotted 
over the echoing wooden bridge, and then went 


up the hill; and then, as I rode along the crest 
towards the town—the pleasant ride where I had 
so often watched the meanderings of the silver 
river—I was almost startled at seeing the extent to 
which the flood had extended—meadows and fields, 
far and wide, were under water, with farms here 
and there, like islands in a willow-pollard-dotted 
lake ; while the river itself could be traced more by 
the rushing water than by the trees which grew 
upon its a 

The man at the turnpike was full of news of the 
mischief done—sheep drowned, pigs swept away, 
and how that a farmer, trying to cross the ford in 
his gig, had lost his life ; but he was not quite sure 
whether it was the farmer or the horse. 

I had a six-miles’ ride to the town, where I 
executed various little commissions, paid a visit or 
two, lunched with my friend Harris, and then, after 
finishing our business consultation, he walked with 
me down to the hotel where I had left my horse. 

* By Jove! how the water’s up, said Harris, as 
we neared the bridge which crossed the navigable 
part of the river ; and well he might exclaim, for, 
as we neared a crowd, we saw a couple of heavily 
laden barges float swiftly along, with bows appar- 
ently on a level with the crown of the one-arched 
iron bridge ; then there was a shrick and a rush, 
as those who were upon the bridge fled, while, 
with a crash, the barges, one after the other, came 
in contact with the railings, swept the bridge away, 
and then slowly forging round, were wrecked, as it 
were, amongst the ruins, forming a dam right across 
the narrow river—a barrier which grew stronger 
every moment, with the boats, timber, and frag- 
ments brought down by the fierce stream; till, 
leaping and breasting in vain at this obstacle in 
its career, the swollen river dashed right and left 
along the river-street, flooding houses, running 
into cellars, and doing incalculable mischief in a 
few minutes. 

*She’s risen a foot an hour ever since ten 
o'clock,’ a man said close by my elbow; and as I 
started and changed colour, Harris caught my arm, 
and whispered eagerly : ‘ Will all be safe at home?’ 

‘Come on,’ I said huskily ; for it now struck me 
that I had treated the flood in too cavalier a 
manner, and that, after all, the Mill, if not in 
danger, would be so far flooded as to drive its 
inmates up-stairs, and frighten them almost to 
death. But I had no occasion to h my friend, 
for he was in the hotel-yard before 1 was, and I 
heard him order a horse to be saddled as well as 
mine. 

* Where to, sir?’ said the head-hostler. 

‘ Pikehurst Mill,’ said my friend hurriedly. 

I did not speak, but I was so glad of the friendly 
act that I gave Harris’s hand a warm squeeze, one 
which he returned in a way that shewed how 
thoroughly we understood one another. 

‘For Heaven's sake, be smart, men!’ I said, as 
the second hostler brought out one horse saddled, 
the other man having disappeared into the house ; 


splashing along the swimming road till it turned |J 


but he now returned with the landlord, who said 
to Harris in a quiet, respectful way: ‘ Impossible 
to get to the Mill this afternéon, sir. Can't, with 
justice to myself, let a horse of mine go, sir.’ 
‘What ?’ shouted Harris fiercely. 

‘Why, sir, the beast would be drowned, certain 
sure, if you attempted it. But you don’t mean 
the Mill itself, do you, sir?’ 

* Never mind, Harris,’ I said, for I was mounted 
—‘I’ll go on’ 

‘ Stop! for God’s sake, stop !’ he shouted.—‘ Here, 
Mr Ellis, what’s your horse worth ?’ 

‘Thirty pounds to me, sir,’ said the man. 

‘I’ll pay you that if I injure the beast,’ said 
Harris eagerly. ‘ Now saddle it quickly.’ 

‘And suppose you don’t—don’t get back, sir?’ 
said the man ominously. ‘If you'll take my 
advice, you’ll both of you stop here, or else go in 
a boat.’ 

Harris’s reply was to run into the bar, seize pen, 
ink, and paper, and write a promissory-note for the 
amount named, which he thrust into the landlord’s 
hands; and the next minute we were clattering 
down the street towards the old stone bridge, 
which we crossed just in time, for, half an hour 
after, a pier gave way from the fearful pressure, 
and a side-arch crumbled into the running flood. 

All the lower parts of the town were under 
water ; and the cold sweat rose upon my forehead as 
I saw that two or three houses had regularly sunk 
down into the current ; while in dozens of places, 
people were being taken out of the upper windows 
into carts and boats; for I thought of the Mill, 
and the mighty stream beating upon the great pile 
at the island-head ; while ennaibeliie the fate of 
the iron bridge in the town street, I trembled for 
the old, frail wooden bridge, and wondered whether, 
if it were swept away, the horses would swim the 
current, for now, in our slow progress, with the 
water, in some places, above their girths, they 
snorted and shivered, and more than once stood 
trembling and afraid to proceed. But there was no 
mercy for them. Whip and spur forced them on, 
till we were upon terra firma once more, and, side 
by side, going uphill at a brisk gallop, Harris 
pale, and with his teeth set, answering my eve 
remark with a monosyllable, as he pressed on till 
we were high above the watery waste, and could 
now see the ruin and devastation around. 


PART II. 


Everywhere water—rushing water —eddying 
water—water covered with ruins ; portions of hay- 
stacks, heaps of straw, here floating slowly down the 
mighty stream, there grounding, and then turnin 
as if upon an axis, till floated off once more, an 
continuing their course. Now and then, we could 
make out swimming animals, and more’than once 
carcasses ; whilst in several places, cattle stood upon 
ever-lessening islands, lowing dismally. Caris, 
fagots, planks, thatch from cottages, fences, and 
now a again huge trees, torn out of the banks, 
floated down the stream ; while the height to which 
the water had risen since I left home, made my 
heart sink as we pressed on. 

‘Don’t spare him,’ I shouted to Harris as his 
horse refused to cross a lane along which the 
water rushed fiercely and deeply enough to take 
my cob right off his legs for a minute; but he 
swam boldly till he touched bottom again. But 
my words were unnecessary, for at the same 
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moment the frightened beast leaped into the 
yellow stream, and dashed across. 

We were now in the lower ground again; but 
the road once more ascended, till we reached the 
toll-gate, where the man shook his head ominously 
as he saw me, and said something ; but without 
studying the payment of toll, we had galloped 
thro 


ugh. 

‘ier mile brought us in sight of the Mill, 
round which the waters were rushing, and even at 
that distance, to my horror, I could see that the 
sitting-room windows were nearly covered, Harris 
must have seen it at the same moment, for he 
whipped his horse smartly, and we galloped hard 
down the long hill, till reaching the valley through 
which the river ran, we were — by the water, 
and stood looking for a favourable place to try and 
reach the bridge. 

‘ Better come a little lower down here,’ I said. 

‘What for?’ said Harris huskily. 

‘To reach the bridge.’ 

‘Where is it ?’ he said despairing}y. 

I started, for as I looked along the track of the 
rushing water, there was no bridge visible, and my 
worst fears were realised. 

‘Come here,’ said Harris, dashing through the 
water to a turn in the road where the Mill could 
easily be seen ; and on reaching this spot, we could 
see, about five hundred yards lower down, the place 
we sought to reach, with the waters just covering 
the sitting-room windows, and figures in the bed- 
room making signs for help. I suppose they saw us 
then ; but ail seems so mixed up in one strange 
whirl, that I hardly know how the occurrences. of 
the next few hours took place. 

Moved as it were by one impulse, Harris and I 
forced our horses into the water with the full inten- 
tion of trying to swim them till we could float 
down to the windows, and then try and bring off 
two of the endangered lives; but the snorting, 
terrified beasts dashed back in spite of all our 
efforts, Harris’s horse plunging so furiously that he 
was thrown, and the animal galloped splashing by 
me, while for a few seconds my companion vanished 
beneath the water. 

I spurred the cob to where he had disappeared, 
and the next minute he stood holding by its mane, 
panting and wringing the bitterly cold water from 

is clothes. 

‘What are you going to do?’ I said hastily ; for 
he had stripped off his over and under coat, and I 
could see that he was pushing off his boots as he 
stood there up to his middle in water. 

‘Swim for it, he said coolly. 

‘ But it is impossible,’ I said huskily. 

‘Do you think I can stand here till she is swept 
away ?’ he said sternly. 

I could give no answer, but slipping off the cob, 
I followed his example, and then, after clasping 
hands for an instant, we waded to a suitable place 
for a starting-point, and then continued wading till 
the water was up to our breasts, when we pushed 
off, and half-facing up the stream, swam quietly 
on, and without much difficulty, for we were now 
in an eddy which aided us a little. 

The valley was about half a mile wide here, and 
quite one-half of that distance was now converted 
into a rushing, turbulent stream; but we swam 
boldly on, husbanding our strength for the rough 
water through which we should have to fight our 
way ; for though we had started some four hundred 
yards above the Mill, our dread was lest we 
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should be swept past without reaching so far 
across. 

It was fierce work. Every now and then we had 
to avoid some obstacle—wood-work, tree, or the 
carcass of some drowned beast; while once I 
shuddered as my hand struck upon a human form. 
Our clothes seemed to grow heavier and drag us 
down, while, when at last we were swimming in 
the full current of the stream, my heart sank, for I 
felt that we should never be able to cope with it 
for long enough to achieve our object. Not two 
yards below me swam Harris, keeping level with 
me stroke for stroke ; but in the lente I caught I 
could read the same thought in his eye, though we 
tried to cheer one another on as well as we could 
with that cold rushing water at our lips trying hard 
to drag us down. 

Once I thought it was all over, and I threw up 
my arms with a wild cry ; for, in trying to avoid a 
tree-trunk that came surging down upon us, I did 
not make any allowance for the long snake-like 
roots, one of which seemed to curl round my legs 
and drag me down. I went under once, twice, and 
even now I can recall the horrible thundering of 
the water in my ears ; but the next moment I was 
clear, when, if it had not been for Harris’s sustain- 
ing arm, I must have gone down in that flurry and 
excitement, for, breathless and half-strangled, my 
nerve was completely gone. But on again, cleaving 
the water with firm strokes, feeling that the lives 
of all in the Mill perhaps depended upon our exer- 
tions, though the stream had swept us far down, 
and I could see how much way we had lost as we 
came nearer and nearer to the cottage. 

‘Turn more up-stream,’ panted Harris ; and we 
battled on, lower and lower in the water, while, 
though fighting with the energy of despair, I could 
feel that we should never reach the Mill, for the 
stream seemed swifter and swifter as we reached 
the true bed of the river. 

‘Fred !’ hissed a voice at my elbow all at once, 
and I turned my head to see the most pale and 
ghastly face I ever beheld—*Fred, if you ever get 
to them, tell her I was true to the last, and did all 
Icould. But I can’t reach her; I’m about done’ 

As he spoke, my hand struck upon the thin 
branches of a willow-pollard, whose head was 
above water ; and then reaching out my other hand, 
I caught Harris’s just in time, for the stream was 
sweeping him away; but the next instant we were 
both among the branches of the pollard, resting 
with the water above our breasts. Upon looking 
round, I tried to make out whether there was no 
eddy at hand of which we could take advantage, 
and then swim down upon the island; but no— 
the water seemed to bear down upon the house 
with one tremendous rush till it struck the walls, 
and then divided right and left, as though embracing 
the place, and trying to lift it bodily in its watery 
arms. I could see that the watchers at the window 
saw our peril; and holding on with one hand, I 
waved the other in a way meant for encourage- 
ment. But I saw a figure clasp her hands to her 
eyes, and shrink back, as though in despair at our 

sition, when, turning round to Harris, I asked 

im if he could manage the other fifty yards that 
lay between us and the position that should sweep 
us down upon the Mill. 

He set his teeth and nodded ; and then without 
a word darted off with a bold yush that astonished 
me after the tokens of weakness he had shewn ten 
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minutes before. However, I tried hard to ma 
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him, and followed some two or three yards behind, 
always half-swimming against the stream, as it 
swept us nearer and nearer to the house. 

All seems now to have been one wild dream of 
rushing water and howling wind, mingled with the 
screams of women, as once more beaten in strength, 
we were driven down almost with the swiftness of 
arrows right upon the Mill, whose trellis wood- 
work afforded a secure hold, though the stream 
beat furiously against us in its efforts to tear us 
away. The next recollection I have is, of being 
half-helped, half-dragged in at an open window by 
Harris, and then feeling Helen’s warm tears upon 
my face as I lay completely exhausted upon a bed- 
room floor. 

But it was a time of peril—a time to be up and 
doing, for the water was still rising fast, and now, 
as it rushed past the house, seemed to grow more 
furious at the obstacle in its way. Had we felt 
assured of safety, it would have been an interesting 
though sad sight to watch the waifs borne upon the 
breast of the flood ; but we were in danger, for I 
could not feel assured that the place would stand 
the pressure now brought to bear upon it. The 
lower windows had been early broken in by the 
woodwork swept against them, so that the water 
had a clear course through the lower part of the 
house ; sheds had been swept away; furniture 
floated out; while the greater part of the old 
wooden mill by the side had early in the fight 
succumbed, though the top of the large enbentken 
wheel yet shewed above the flood. 

Shivering as I was with cold and excitement, I 
can remember a grim smile coming upon my face 
at seeing how thoroughly my timid little sister, 
who aforetime would hardly have stolen a look, 
now clung helplessly to friend Harris as if protec- 
tion lay in his arm; but I told myself it was 
human nature, and began to look out for help. 
Water all around—savage, living, rushing water, 
leaping up at us, and even splashing in at the 
open window sometimes, while step by step it was 

owly creeping up the stairs with a strange lapping 
sound, as it came nearer and nearer to the bedroom 
door. 

There was still the attics to flee to, even if we 
were driven from the bedroom ; but that was not 
the dread ; there was not much prospect of so high 
a rise; the question was, whethér the building 
would stand. At another time, I should have pooh, 
poohed a doubt, and talked of the strength of the 
old place, and pointed to the stout walls ; but now, 
with a torrent rushing through, and every window 
up-stairs rattling with the vibration, the only ques- 
tion seemed to be time—how long it would be 
before the place was undermined and crumbled 
bodily into the water. It was a horrible dread; 
and even with the strong love of life upon me, I 
could not help looking with sorrow on my gentle 
sister's pale face, as she clung helplessly to Harris 
with her eyes asking that same question again and 

in: ‘Shall we be saved ?’ 

‘Come, Harris,’ I said gruffly ; ‘up and doing ; 
this is no time for fooleries. 

I did not mean it unkindly ; but however it was 
taken, it had the effect of bringing my friend to my 
side in an instant, when we began to look out for a 
means of escape. 

‘I dare not trust the place,’ I said, ‘ or I would 
~ Can’t we contrive a raft somehow ?’ 

arris shook his head doubtingly, as, followin 
my example, he ascended to one of the attics, an 


looked out —— the dreary waste. Ina straight line, 
the nearest high ground was about two hundred 
yards distant ; but the stream would sweep boat or 
raft far down towards the flooded meadows, where 
the watery waste spread out apparently a mile 
wide. No help of any kind in sight, neither boat 
nor barge, though a couple had rushed by earlier 
in the day, my sister had told me, one of which 
dashed down the old wooden bridge, while after- 
wards they were in dread lest it should come in 
contact with the house. But we soon finished our 
survey, finding that, unless we could make a raft 
of furniture and the woodwork of the house, we 
must keep to our —— position. 

Our blank looks told our disappointment to 
those below when we again descended ; and now 
our only hope seemed to be the chance of making 
signals to some one in the distant road, though we 
still thought it possible that a boat might come 
within hail. . 

Night fell at last, dark and hideous, the wind 
howling through the elms at the back, and the 
water running by ever with its wild, ravening, 
hissing cry; the house trembled ; the woodwor 
in the old mill again and again, during the 
long watches of that awful night, cracked and 
gave way, portions falling heavily into the furious 
river, which seemed to leap and bound, as if re- 
joicing, sending up a faintly seen spray, and then 

urrying on fierce and black as ever. Step by 
step, the water had risen till we were driven from 
the bedroom, and took refuge in one of the attics ; 
while the two women-servants wailed loudly, to 
add to the misery of the night. Light we had 
none ; food we had none ; but the old miller, who 
had hardly spoken since he helped to drag us both 
in at the window, calmly lit his pipe and sat smok- 
ing, with the light glowing in the bowl, to tell us 
of his presence. 

‘Tell you what,’ he said at last, slowly tapping 
the ashes from his pipe, and we all started, for so 
quiet had the old man been, that we had almost 
ignored his existence—‘tell you what; we shall 
have to dive after the old punt as soon as it’s 
light ;’ when he went on to explain what seemed to 
me a most hopeless project—namely, that one of 
us should be secured by a rope round the body, and 
then dive, and try and unchain the old flat boat, 
moored head and stern by chains to the posts 
beside the mill-pool. 

Morning, which came at last, though it shewed 
how impracticable was the scheme, even if the 
boat had not been torn away from its fastenings 
long before ; and faint and despairing, we watched 
the light grow brighter as the sun rose upon 
the desolate scene, for it was a bright clear morn- 
ing. 

Thee !’ cried the old miller ; ‘here’s a boat, 
sir ;’ and on looking in the direction in which he 
pointed, there, sure enough, was a small boat float- 
ing slowly down towards us; but evidently held by 
something beneath the water. 

‘ Dragging her anchor,’ said Harris, as he climbed 
out on to the roof, but immediately returned to 
descend with me into the bedroom, where we stood 
with the water above our knees, eagerly watching 
the boat, as it came slowly nearer and nearer. 
Now the stream bore her off, as though to sweep 
her right away; then she swerved back again, 
always pve | by the chain which hung from the 
bows. But at length she became stationary some 
thirty yards off ; for it was evident that the little 
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anchor had caught in one of the willow-pollards, 
while the boat swung about tantalisingly out of 
our reach. 

Safe or unsafe, our nerves were now so unstrun 
that we should have tried to escape even ona frail 
raft ; for it never once occurred to either of us that 
the large elm-trees behind the house ae a 
haven of safety, if we could have reached them, and 
climbed amidst their branches. No easy task, 
though, for the women with us. So, with eyes 
calle fixed upon the boat, it now became the 
question as to which of us should try and reach it 
by swimming. Harris was all ready for starting, 
when my sister's arms were thrown round him, 
begging him not to venture ; so, almost numbed 
though I was with cold, I sought for the most 
favourable window for my exit; and then, after 
seeing Harris and the miller standing ready at the 
spot, each with a sheet-rope in his hand ready to 
Gaww to me as I was swept back, I left them 
all in the bedroom, and with a fierce dash pushed 


off. 

That first stroke took me a good three out of 
the twenty yards or so I had to swim, and then 
the battle began. So short a distance, but in 
the fierce stream, I seemed hardly to make the 
slightest way ; while it was all dead against the 
torrent. Now I gained a yard, then I lost it; 
then, setting my teeth firmly, I pushed on again, 
using every effort to keep from being dashed back. 
Once I was on the point of giving up, when, with 
the energy of despair, I turned first on one side, 
then on the other, tearing the water back in my 
frantic efforts to dash through it. Two yards off 
—a yard off—almost within reach—but the boat 
swerved on one side. Another frantic effort for 
the last; and then, as the breath came from my 
breast in panting sobs, I hung with one arm over 
the boat’s side, too helpless to move for a few 
minutes. 

A loud cheer from the miller roused me again, 
and after several sharp struggles, I succeeded in 
performing that rather dificult feat—namely, 
climbing into a boat from the water; and then, 
seizing the chain, I began to haul, so as to set the 
little ark of safety free. 

To my great joy, I found that sculls and hook 
la: for use ; and, armed with the latter, I 
felt no fear of hitching on to the house, when I 
had set the boat free, and it was drifting dowg 
with the stream. 

Just as I had expected, the chain had secured fast 
in one of the willows, and as I hauled, the boat’s head 
came right over the spot. Slowly, though, I found 
that I was overcoming the obstacle, and foot after 
foot of chain lay in the boat, till I drew a dark 
object to the surface, and then, as it turned over, 
the small iron grapnel broke away, and. horror- 
stricken, I gazed for an instant upon the face of a 
corpse before it slowly sank again beneath the 
muddy current. 

Almost before I had recovered myself, the boat 
was swept down upon the house, and the chain 
grasped y Harris and the miller; when, with a 

eavy freight, we went whirling down the stream 
some fem os 8 of yards, in momentary fear of up- 
setting, so low were we in the water. But we 
made land in safety ; and a fortnight after, were 
sitting in the old house once more, trying to keep 
off the effects of the damp by huge fires. 

My sister could not reconcile herself to the place 
again, but, under the name of Mrs Harris, resides 


in the town. Yet I have only been drowned out 
once since; while I can’t find it in my heart to 
leave the spot ; for, as the old miller agrees with 
me, there are not finer chub to be found anywhere 
in the river; while it is not often that the waters 
are out. 


MEAT-SUPPLIES FROM FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES. 


THE continued high price of butcher-meat has 
led many to think of the possibility of obtaining 
supplies from distant s of the world. The 
pastures of South America, of Texas, of Australia, 
are covered with flocks and herds, of which the 
flesh is of little value there, because there are not 
— to consume more than a small part oft, 
whilst here there are people enough ready to con- 
sume it, if they could only get it in good condition 
and at moderate price. We can hardly expect, 
whatever may be said of the extravagant prices 
demanded by butchers, that the price of meat will 
become low, if we are to depend only on the 
ordinary sources of supply, for they are evidently 
insufficient. Can we not then obtain supplies from 
new sources ? 

It may safely be assumed that there are large 
supplies of food, both of farinaceous food and of 
butcher-meat, ready for our use in foreign coun- 
tries, if we are willing to import and use them. 
Let us confine our attention at present to the 
subject of meat-supplies. It would be of great 
advantage to Andudia, La Plata, Uruguay, and 
many other countries, to export their beef and 
mutton. Oxen are killed for the sake of their 
hides and tallow; sheep often for their tallow 
alone, the flesh being thrown away because there is 
no market for it. Is it possible for us to get this 
beef and mutton in such condition that we can use 
it, and cheaper than we now get beef and mutton 
from the shambles at home ? 

The t difficulty to be overcome is the bring- 
ing of the meat in good condition to this country— 
a difficulty far greater than is experienced in the 
case of farinaceous food. -Meat salted by the ordi- 
nary process has been imported from countries 
from which it is not found convenient, or is not 
——, to import live cattle and sheep. Even 

hetland sends us no small quantity of excellent 
salted beef ; and salted mutton of the very best quality 
has begun to come from Iceland. But salted. meat 
is not exactly what we want. It is an important 
addition to our food-supplies, but fresh meat is 
more to be desired, more nutritious as well ag 
more palatable ; and as to the vast supplies which 
Australia and South America might yield, the 
ordinary process of salting seems to be out of the 
question. The heat of the climate is unfavourable 
to it, and so is the length of the voyage. 

There is another method of salting beef, how- 
ever, which has begun to be tried. e farmers of 
Uruguay and the Argentine Republic design to 
enter our markets with beef and mutton salted by 
the Morgan process. Cargoes of very good meat, 
thus salted, have been imported; although the 
meat thus preserved has not yet become a con- 
siderable article of commerce, and is only, as it 
were, seeking its place in the market. e pro- 
cess is the invention of Dr Morgan of Dublin. It 
has been already described in our article, ‘Meat 
for the Million” 19th January 1867. We need 
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only remind our readers that the process consists 
of the injection of brine at the heart, immediately 
on the slaughter of the animal, the brine so injected 
rapidly permeating all parts. No one who has 
seen the meat salted by the Morgan process can 
doubt that the result is good. The almost instan- 
taneous salting prevents decomposition in the 
process, and it is brought to this country in as 
good condition as any salt meat can be, a cheap 
and wholesome article of food. We have seen 
mutton salted by the Morgan process eagerly pur- 
chased by the poor in Edinburgh, the price being 
only, if we remember rightly, threepence per 
pound. The only fault is, that it is too salt, which 
a might be prevented by using a weaker 
rine. 


t has sometimes occurred to us as remarkable, 
in connection with the importation of meat 
from distant countries, and icularly those in 
which quick salting is requisite, nothing has been 
said of another process, long known, ‘but never, 
hitherto, much practised—salting by the air-pump. 
The meat to salted is put into an air-tight 
vessel, from which the air is extracted by an air- 
pump ; and a stop-cock being opened, brine flows in 
m. another vessel in which it is contained. The 
muscular fibres being much separated by the ex- 
traction of the air, the whole substance of the 
meat is immediately penetrated by the brine, and 
salting is at once accomplished. Meat salted in 
this way is more tender than that salted by the 
ordinary method. The process, it will be observed, 
is similar to that of the kyanising of wood. 

We do not think it necessary to say much of 
charqui or jerked beef—beef dried in the sun— 
because it - also been noticed in our article 
formerly referred to, and having been tried in this 
country, has been very unanimously rejected. 
Although very cheap, and unquestionably nutri- 
tious, it was found objectionable from its hardness, 
its ugly hide-like appearance, and, above all, its 
peculiar flavour, which pervaded every soup and 
stew made of it, unless it was carefully pared—a 
laborious process, but successful—the flavour resid- 
ing only in its surface, which appears to be affected 
by the atmosphere, like that of cheese. 

A most convenient method of making the beef 
of distant countries available for our use, is by 
preparing from it Liebig’s Extract of Meat, and this 
is now prosecuted to a considerable extent. It is 
unn to say anything in commendation of 
an article so well known and so highly esteemed. 
One pound of it contains almost all the really 
nutritive matter of thirty-four pounds of flesh, 
and most excellent soups and sauces can be 
made of it. Large quantities of Liebig’s Extract 
are now brought from South America, and it ma’ 
be expected that both demand and suppl will 
rapidly increase. Meat~jwice is a similarly un Men 
preparation of beef, which might be imported in 
any desirable quantity, and of the most excellent 
rey Nothing of this kind, however, can serve 

the purposes of meat itself ; although, if brought 

to this country in quantities, and offered at 

a smaller price than hitherto, which they probably 

well might be, they would certainly find purchasers, 

and might form an important addition to our 
~food-supplies. 

Is it impossible to bring the meat itself, the 
beef and mutton of Australia and South America, 
fresh, and at such a price as to make it useful? 
Various methods have been proposed for this 


purpose, and partially carried into effect. The most 
successful, hitherto, has been the importation of 
the meat in tins, hermetically sealed, or, in other 
words, soldered up so as to exclude the atmosphere, 
in the same way that preserved provisions of 
various kinds are pre for ships’ stores. Beef 
thus preserved has been brought in large quanti- 
ties from Australia, and sold at a retail price of 
sevenpence or sevenpence-halfpenny a pound, 
which, as there are no bones in it, is much below 
the market-price of beef that has long prevailed. 
The importation of it is rapidly increasing, as it 
meets with ready acceptance in the market. It has 
become a considerable article of commerce, and 
seems likely to become a very large one.* The only 
faults to be found with this Australian beef are 
the excess of fat in some of the tins, and that the 
beef is too much boiled. Both these faults are 
capable of being corrected; the first completely, 
and the second partially. Fat being more valuable 
in Australia than the best parts of the beef, there 
is therefore no temptation to put too much of it 
in the tins; and we are informed that those who 
prepare the meat are now—in consequence of a 
recommendation received from the Food Committee 
of the Society of Arts in London—careful to restrict 
the boiling to the smallest amount consistent with 
the proper preservation of the meat. 

It may be interesting to our readers to know a 
little more of this Australian enterprise. It is 
confined, we believe, as yet, to one place in 
Australia—Ramornie, on the Clarence River, New 
South Wales. It was originated by Mr John 
M‘Call, of the firm of John iCall & Co., London, 
extensive manufacturers of preserved provisions. 
Mr C. G. Tindal, the owner of tracts of 
pasture-land in New South Wales, entered into 
the scheme, and a company was formed for the 
prosecution of it—the Australian Meat Company 
(Limited). Tin-plates were sent out from this 
country, and tinsmiths to use them, with all the 
neces apparatus. The sale of the beef in 
Britain tn such as to encourage the - 
tation of complete success, Great of it 
been purchased for family use, and the demand 
has been more than equal to the supply. The best 
oe of the beef alone are put into the tins at 

ornie, the inferior _— being employed in the 
— of Liebig’s Extract of Meat, for which, 
an fact, they are equally good with those that are 
best for eating.—A company has just been formed 
in Melbourne, for preserving mutton in the colony 
of Victoria, as beef is preserved in that of New 
a and a patent for the colony has been 


secure 

Other methods, however, have also been pro- 
posed for bringing the beef and mutton of distant 
countries to Britain, as fresh meat. One of these 
is known as the Sloper process, from the name of 
its inventor; and two gentlemen—Messrs Sloper 
and Paris—have been actively engaged for some 
time, at Buenos Ayres, in endeavours to bring it 
into use, and make it commercially ‘available. It 
is proposed to pack the meat in tins, from which 
the air is extracted, and a gas which has no action 
Y= La ge is ——— We believe it is 

eutoxide of nitrogen which it is proposed to 
employ. It is expected that meat on preserved 


* Large quantities of it have been sold in Scotland, 
through the enterprise of Mr Maclean, Princes Street, 
Edinburgh. 
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will retain, after a long time, the appearance,| committed in an Edinburgh newspaper some 


flavour, and odour of freshly killed beef or mutton. 
We are not aware that any meat thus preserved 
has yet been imported, and can say nothing of it 
from observation. It appears, however, as a diffi- 
culty, that deutoxide of nitrogen, when it comes in 
contact with the air, produces clouds of ruddy or 
rust-coloured fumes of hyponitric acid, and we do 
not see how this is to be prevented on the opening 
of the tins, nor can we feel certain that no effect 
will be produced on the quality and flavour of the 
meat. It is said, however, that no bad effect is 
produced. 

Dr Dewar of Kirkcaldy, who has strongly re- 
commended sulphurous acid as a disinfectant, and 
as a curative agent in consumption and other 
diseases, is at present, we understand, engaged in 

eriments as to its use in preserving meat, and 
with good hope of satisfactory results. Of its 
power of preserving meat, there is no doubt; but 
experience is necessary to shew if it will preserve 
it without communicating to it a peculiar and 
disagreeable flavour. 

It is well enough known that meat can be long 
preserved in a frozen state. The flesh of the mam- 
moth which was found in the end of last cen- 
tury on the arctic coast of Russia, was, after the 
lapse of incalculable ages, still fresh enough to 
be eaten by dogs. In Canada, and many other 
northern countries, an ordinary method of pre- 
serving meat for winter stores is by subjecting it to 
frost. Great care must be en, however, in 
thawing it when intended for use; for, if thawed 
rapidly, as by warm water, it becomes putrid at 
once ; whilst if slowly thawed by cold water, it 
remains perfectly fresh. The idea has suggested 
itself that great quantities of fresh provisions 
might be brought from distant countries in a 
frozen state; and not only from countries which 
have cold winters, and from which they might be 
shipped in ice, as salmon are brought from Labra- 
dor, but even from warm countries, by the artifi- 
cial production of cold. The method proposed, we 
believe, is the vaporisation of liquid ammonia, 
which it is ne could be applied to the 
purpose in sufficient quantity, even during a 
voyage from Australia, at small expense. It is 
said that a company is formed, or is in course of 
being formed, to try the experiment on a large 
scale. Mr Augustus Morris, an Australian stock- 
owner, has recently distinguished himself by his 
exertions to bring this method into practice, and 
thinks himself able to send meat from Australia to 
England in a perfectly fresh state, at very small 

ense. If success is attained, we may expect it 
to be more perfect than by any other metho 

There remains to be noticed only one other pro- 
cess of preserving meat, very different from all 
these—that of encasing it in paraffine—invented 
by Dr Redwood, Professor of Chemistry to the 
P aceutical Society of London. Paraffine is 
absolutely devoid of smell or taste, more perfectly 
so than almost any other substance known: it is 
subject to no change from the action of the atmo- 
sphere, and is almost incapable of being affected by 
acids, alkalies, or other ordinary chemical agents. 
It is a white solid substance, somewhat like wax, 
and is obtained from peat, shale, &c. Its use for 
making candles is well known. Paraffine has a 
close chemical relation to paraffine oil; but its 
properties are very dissimilar, and the names must 
not be confounded. An amusing blunder was 


eighteen months ago, in an article on South 
American beef, in which the preservation of the 
beef was said to be accomplished by dipping it in 
paraffine oil—a dipping that would give it a smell 
not easily to be removed. The process of preserv- 
ing meat in paraffine, as patented about two years 
since, consists in dipping the meat in melted paraf- 
fine, at a temperature of 220° to 240° Fahrenheit, 
and after a short time, dipping it again and again, 
until a sufficiently thick coat of paraffine is formed 
around it. When the meat is first plunged into 
the paraffine, the air contained in it escapes in 
bubbles, and along with it the water of the meat, 
converted into steam. The meat is not taken out 
the first time until the bubbling on the surface of 
the melted paraffine has ceased, and it is alay 
partially, if not completely cooked. Meat 
treated can be kept, it has been found, a very lon 
time without undergoing any change. It is, o 
course, rather dry, but this is its only fault; it 
contains all the really valuable constituents of 
fresh beef or mutton ; and if not so good as fresh 
meat, in the shape in which it appears, as mutton- 
chops, beef-steaks, &c. it is excellent for soups 
and stews. A piece of meat preserved in par- 
affine has a curious appearance, and looks more 
like a mineralogical specimen than what it is in 
reality. In order to use it, the paraffine must be 
removed, and this is done by heating it before a 
fire, when the whole paraffine readily melts and 
drops off, leaving no trace of itself upon the meat ; 
or i immersing it in boiling water, when the 
melted paraffine floats on the surface, and may be 
skimmed off. The paraffine, when cooled and 
hardened, is again fit for use as at first. It has 
been found, however, that the —_ covering of 
the meat, although pretty thick, is liable to crack 
when the pieces are tossed about, as they must be 
in exportation from one country to another; and 
meat thus exposed to the air is spoiled. The 

tentees of the paraffine process have therefore 

en led to make many experiments and great 
efforts for its improvement; and a new nt 
has been taken out, for the preservation of meat 
by a very thin covering of paraffine, coated over 
with another substance—we believe it to be a 
kind of gelatine—in a thin transparent layer. 
The meat may now be seen through both coatings, 
so that a housewife might buy her mutton-cho 
or beef-steaks brought from the other side of the 
world with as perfect confidence as she could buy 
fresh meat in the market. We are informed that 
meat thus preserved will soon be largely brought 
into the market. 

For the introduction of any new kind of food- 
supply, it is particularly necessary that the middle 
classes and the more intelligent of the working- 
classes should lead the movement. The more 
opulent do not need to eare so much about the price 
of their food-supplies, and are not likely to place 
upon their tables any article of food merely becatise 
it is good, wholesome, and cheap, if its appear- 
ance be not at least as agreeable to them as its other 
qualities. Asa rule, it is of little consequence to 
a wealthy man whether the meat provided for 
his table is at eightpence or a shilling a pound. 
The price of meat, however, is of great moment té 
those whose incomes are comparatively small, and 
who always find it difficult enough to make the 
two ends meet. As to the lower section of the 
working-classes, the least intelligent and the least 
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b 
provident, they are generally among the last to 


accept anything new. When Indian corn meal 

was introduced into Ireland, during the famine of 

1846, the starving peasantry would hardly con- 
_ descend to use it. Not knowing that it is a prin- 

cipal article of food in North America and many 
other countries, they rejected it with contempt, as 
fit only for pigs, and seemed to feel that their 
misery was insulted by the offer of it. The case is 
altered now ; the Irish peasantry have discovered 
the value of Indian corn meal; and we are in- 
formed that the chief purchasers of it in our towns 
are Irish labourers. 

Having considered the means proposed for 

bringing to us the meat-supplies of foreign coun- 
tries, we turn now to the inquiry from what 
tries meat-supplies are to be obtained. Aus- 
a, South America, and Texas particularly pre- 
sent themselves to our notice. Australia abounds 
more in sheep than in oxen, but only because of 
the demand for wool. If beef were much in 
demand, it could easily be —_— in any quan- 
tity that could be wished. Texas abounds in oxen; 
South America has both sheep and oxen in vast 
numbers, particularly in Venezuela, the Argentine 
Republic, and Uruguay. No attention, however, 
has been given to the improvement of breeds, in 
order to supply beef and mutton to the British 
market, As to oxen, nothing at all has been done 
in the way of improvement ; and with —— to 
sheep, the only endeavour hitherto made by the 
farmers of La Plata and Uruguay has been to 
improve them for the production of wool. 

There is another reason why the flesh of South 
American oxen is not of the best quality. The 
animals are driven from long distances to the place 
of slaughter, which is generally a seaport town. 
The drivers are men on horseback, and the driving 
is accomplished in the rudest possible manner. 
The oxen arrive at the slaughtering-place in a state 
of feverish excitement, often suffering much from 
want of water, and this excitement is increased 
before they are killed by the mode of procedure 
at the slaughtering-place itself. All this is of no 
consequence, except on the score of inhumanity, if 
they are killed merely for the sake of their hides, 
but it becomes of great importance if the flesh is to 
be an article of commerce. This difficulty will 
soon be got over, and slaughtering-places will be 
found nearer to the farms where the Seite are fed, 
or greater care will be taken in the driving. There 
are other circumstances in the management of 
South American herds very unfavourable to the 
quality of the beef; but as soon as the carcasses come 
to be much in demand,.the management will cer- 
tainly be adjusted to suit the altered circumstances. 
We may confidently reckon on a supply from South 
America, rapidly improving in quality, and in 
yay nd as great as we can desire, if we can only 

d the means of bringing, it to this country in 
good condition. 

As to supplies from Norway, Iceland, and other 
northern countries, the quantity may be consider- 
able, but must always be comparatively limited. 
The quality, however, is excellent, and leaves 
nothing to be desired. 

We might ang to speak of other kinds of food- 
supplies, to which, however, we can only allude at 
present. Our seas might probably afford us a 
much greater supply of fish than they do; but the 
question is one in dispute, for there are some who 
maintain that we are already exhausting our sea- 


harvests by over-fishing and by fishing in improper 
methods. We believe that, on the contrary, the 
sea-fisheries of this country are far from being 
fully turned to account ; and the recent Reports of 
Fishery Commissions support this opinion. The 
mackerel of the coast of Norway, abundant to an 
extraordinary degree, niight afford no inconsider- 
able addition to our food-supplies, if we could 
bring them in good condition to our market ; the 
salmon of North America—particularly of the north- 
western regions—are abundant to an extraordinary 
degree, and perhaps it might not be impossible to 
bring them. As to supplies of farinaceous food, 
we know of many in tropical and subtropical coun- 
tries, on which we have scarcely begun to draw, 
and of some on which we have not begun to draw 
at all. There is abundance of maize, cassava, and 
plantains ready for use, if we are ready to purchase, 


A CHANGE OF LUCK. 
CHAPTER VIIL—LUCY 4§D THE STRANGE LADY. 


THERE was unusual excitement and bustle at the 
Lodge: Sir Mark had suddenly announced an 
intention to hold festivities. Even the village was 
stirred, for it was a long time since anything of the 
kind had taken place, and the preparations on this 
occasion appeared to be upon 4* e scale. Work- 
men, decorators, and others arrived from the town, 
and extra labourers were summoned to the Lod 
from the cottages. The excitement necessarily 
varied in its intensity in different circles ; but, 
perhaps, more surprise, and, we may add, dazzling 
ope, too, had been created on the quiet hearth at 
Elm Cottage than anywhere else. Prior to the 
first ramour of what was intended getting into 
circulation, Sir Mark, to the utter astonishment of 
Mrs Dunstan, who happened to be the only one at 
home, presented himself early in the afternoon at 
the door of that humble dwelling. The good old 
lady was perfectly awe-stricken by the mere circum- 
stance of the great man’s visit ; but her faculties 
were still further overwhelmed when, with polished 
ease, he wound up the condescending talk by 
inviting herself, and also Mrs Hibberd, to the pro- 
posed festivities, emphatically adding a special 
invitation for their niece, Miss Eddowes. 

When the news was communicated to Aunty 
Milly, she was only preserved from mental injury 
through the delighted surprise, by the counter- 
acting effects of her disappointment at not being 
at home to receive the invitation in person; a 
mishap which she appeared almost ready to charge 
upon the Government of the Universe. Lucy 
herself, upon whose account both aunts well knew 
this honour had been done them, accepted the 
matter without much apparent elation, though 
there was a flush upon her cheeks, a glitter in her 
eyes, and a dilating of the white nostril, which 
shewed she fully appreciated her triumph. It still 
wanted three days to the grand occasion ; but the 
nearer it approached, the greater was the excite- 
ment at Elm Cottage, as well as elsewhere, as will 
be seen from the following specimen of the talk 
in the snug parlour when Lucy’s back was turned. 

‘IT am completely puzzled, said Mrs Dunstan, 
and she did appear to be in a maze of bewilder- 
ment ; these recent events had quite broken down 
her resolution; ‘if I write to Lucy’s mother, unless 
I explain it all, she will think I am doing wrong in, 
letting Lucy go ; and if I do tell her all, she is sure 
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to go into just the other extreme. I know Emma 
so well.’ 

‘I hope you will never blame me again, Sarah,’ 
stiffly remarked Mrs Hibberd from her corner of 
the hearth. ‘I said what would be sure to come 
of it, for I saw how Sir Mark was struck by her the 
moment Lucy took the™scissors at the thread- 
cutting.’ 

‘We must not be rash, Milly,’ was the cautious 
response. ‘We don’t yet know what will come of 
it. I suppose it will be a great county gathering, 
and er | will be matched this time against those 
who will be her betters in dress, and who, we may 
expect, will be a little her superiors in manners, 
being more accustomed to these grand doings.’ 

‘It is too bad of you, Sarah, petulantly began 
Mrs Hibberd ; ‘you always disparage Lucy. I 
don’t care who is there, she will outshine them all 
in manners as well as in looks.’ 

‘I have not the slightest doubt of Lucy doing 
herself and us credit,’ answered Mrs Dunstan, her- 
self this time speaking a little proudly. ‘But I 
am greatly puzzled, Milfieent, what to do about 
her mother—I mean, whether or not I ought to 
write beforehand.’ 

‘It doesn’t signify a bit that I can see. You 
may just as well write and say that Sir Mark has 
been smitten with her, and that Lucy can twist 
him round her finger for’ 

‘Hush! Do, pray, hush!’ put in poor Mrs 
Dunstan, much agitated. ‘Suppose Lucy returned 
and overheard our saying that!’ 

‘Well, Sarah, and what if she did?’ doggedly 
followed up Aunty Milly. ‘ Didn’t I see when we 
were walking by the lake, the day we took his kind 
invitation to stroll through the grounds—and there 
again, Sarah, you did not wish us to do that—didn’t 
I see how Sir Mark would make Lucy look over 
the edge to shew themselves together in the water? 
Ah, I know when a man is in love. Why, his 
hand quite trembled, though he is a baronet, when 
it touched Lucy’s to help her upon the bridge ; 
and as he walked a little behind, I saw him looking 
at her neck, and’—— 

‘Oh dear, do not talk in this way,’ broke in Mrs 
Dunstan ; ‘if nothing does come of it—and it really 
is not reasonable ever to think it will—why, what- 
ever should we say if Lucy knew of our talking in 
this manner?’ 

‘But Lucy won’t overhear us. She has gone to 
see that strange woman at Joe-of-the-Bird’s ry « 
= she will be sure to stay half an hour at the 
east.’ 

‘That is another of Lucy’s whims. Why must 
she mix herself up with such curious people ?’ 

‘Really, Sarah, nothing that the girl can do is 
right. Iam surprised that she can even walk to 
please you, or that you don’t find fault with how 
she carries her arms!’ Aunty Milly was getting 
into quite a passion, and another of the quarrels of 
which the faithful pair had a dozen daily was 
plainly imminent. 

‘See, Milly,’ said Mrs Dunstan, judiciously 
making a diversion, ‘we have not yet decided 
about this dress and the velvet trimmi ;? and 
the speaker drew towards her one of several ancient 
robes lying on a chair near them. 

‘I hope the dressmaker won’t disappoint Lucy, 
nor the milliner either. If either of them did, I 
would scratch them—that I would!’ fiercely replied 
Aunty Milly, jerking her chair nearer to the 
dresses, The domestic storm happily had passed 


over, and we will leave the two old friends com- 
paring their antique silk dresses, while we follow 

ucy to the mysterious cottage, the female occupant 
of which appeared strangely to attract the girl. 

The birds were noisily chirruping away in 
window, on wall, over door—wherever a cage could 
hang inside the first room of the cottage ; and Joe, 
on this occasion, was seated in the middle of the 
floor, making, or pretending to make, seed-boxes 
for them. His twinkling glance was more directed 
towards the inner door than to his work. Lucy 
was closeted with his mistress in the second room. 
This apartment, to the visitor’s surprise, was not 
at all ill-furnished ; several articles of luxury, even, 
were scattered about. But the walls arrested the 
eye pa Everywhere upon them, hangin; 
arse as did the bird-cages in the other ~. 
looked down portraits, apparently all done in water- 
colours. The striking peculiarity, however, was 
that all the portraits shewed the same face, of 
different sizes and developing expression, as if 
representing it at progressive ages, but always the 
same features. In the centre, over the mantel- 
piece, hung the very smallest—the tiny face of a 
child, not above a twelvemonth old, and there it 
seemed that you found the clue; for from that 
seca all the others appeared to radiate, advancing 

rom childhood, through youth, to manhood, for it 
was a male face. It is not easy to describe the 
curious effect which this constant reduplication of 
the same countenance, varied only in the one single 
—- of age, had upon the spectator. The face 
had always a serene, ideal beauty, looking scarcel 
like the representation of a mortal being; an 
indeed, a kind of faint halo was discernible about 
the head, as though indicative of something of a 
saintly character in the original. The progressive 
maturing of the features advanced the portrait to 
manhood, but there it stopped; the largest-sized 
of them all, which was suspended near the inner 
door, might represent a face at twenty years or a 
little more. It went no further. Hidden away 
almost among the portraits were several landscape- 
sketches, including, as Lucy could easily recognise, 
two or three half-finishe drawings of Dayton 
Lodge and its grounds. The execution of all the 
weal was rough, but the faces especially had a 
wonderful reality, which, perhaps, made them more 
striking than higher finish might have done. There 
was one more peculiarity in the furnishing of this 
strange room. In a corner, as if huddled away out 
of sight, stood an object under a covering of green 
haize, which Lucy at once identified as the imitation 
embroidery-frame, with the three mystic threads 
she had on a previous occasion caught a glimpse of 
through the open door. Lucy herself was seated 
near the hearth, but her strange hostess, whose 
worn face was unusually flushed, stood beside a 
table, upon which she leaned with one hand, 
stooping forward a little, and surveying her visitor 
with the keenest glances. 

‘ Twenty-two years old already !’ exclaimed Mrs 
Leighton, commenting upon Lucy’s answer to her 
last question. ‘In a few years more even your 
beauty wili have lost its freshness,’ and she laughed 
quite shrilly. ‘Then, you will have to scent, and 
wash, and dress. I tell you, you should not wait 
longer. But, she went on, with a sudden and very 
curious alteration of tone, ‘they should not be con- 

uests among the boys—expectant nephews, and 
those who may never have the means, You 
should win those who can give you position, rank, 
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influence ; and a few years in their age makes 
little difference. Make sure of a position, I say.’ 
Why did the speaker's eyes so flash, and her lips 
writhe in such terrible earnestness, in enforcing 
this cynical philosophy? Why, indeed, did the 
occupant of that cottage talk at all in such a strain? 
It was, however, clear that, although at present 
living in a cottage, this lady was no ordinary 
cottager. 

‘I do wish some one would praise me for some- 
thing else besides my looks, answered Lucy, with 
a perplexed expression on her fair face. ‘Still, 
she hastily added, ‘it is pleasant to charm ~—_ 
even in that way; but my beauty so far, 
Leighton, has brought me nothing,’ and she con- 
cluded with a sigh. 
ut your charms are not yet faded. It is not 
te ; be ambitious.’ The speaker's eyes were 
now ablaze, and her face deathly pale. 

*“Tate.” and “faded!”’ echoed Lucy, half in 
pretended, half in real surprise. ‘Where is your 

lass? Let me look for the wrinkles and the gray 
irs! Why, I must have years and years before 
me yet,’ and, rising, she stroked her bright hair 
and survey: herself ‘But is it not wrong, Mrs 
oe to marry where we do not love ? 

‘I have not ~ you understand me,’ was = 
instant reply, and a cunning expression made 
sharp ony er’s features. ‘Do be seated,’ she 
added, pressing Lucy back into the chair. ‘ Wives 
should esteem their husbands ; but love—what is 
that? People may grow mad of love, love, love, 
and yet not be matched. Beware of it!’ As she 
uttered these — words, she waved her hands 
in a singular way, but her voice was kept low and 
under restraint. 

‘I fear you have suffered, Mrs Leighton,’ mur- 
mured the fascinated Lucy. ‘You must have been 
unfortunate in some way.’ 

‘What! You wish to hear my story?’ sternly 
asked the lady, with a quick glance at the faces on 

et it does not touch you—at present,’ 


the wall. ‘ 
she slowly added. Senns nearer, she laid one 
hand on | ow shoulder. ‘I will at least tell you 
this far—it was so; and with me the awakening 
from the dream came roughly’ Suddenly the 
speaker broke into a laugh, which made Lucy start 
and shiver in the chair. ‘Yet a portion of the 
dream has continued long—oh long, long! and I 
shall rest no more.’ is sad sentence came 
uickly upon the heels of the horrid laughter, and 
cy was surprised to see the speaker’s eyes, which 
had again grown dazzling, fix themselves, as she 
ended, upon the tiniest of all the pictured faces, 
and then, lowering themselves, gaze far away—far 
through and beyond those cottage walls. 

‘Pardon my curiosity,’ stammered Lucy. ‘I did 
not know the recollection would so pain you.’ 

‘It is my weakness ;’ and the lady, with a visible 
tremor roused herself roy od drawing a hand 
across her face. ‘ But i, too, have been young, and 
they told me I was then not without some beauty.’ 
She here almost rushed across the room to one of 
the landscapes hanging on the wall, and, rising 
upon tiptoe, kissed it passionately. Then turning, 

as Lucy distinctly noticed, per her hands, 

a scowl darkened her face, as she crossed to 
where a partly finished sketch of Dayton Lodge 
leaned on the mantel, and roughly turned its face 
against the wall. ‘Ah!’ she exclaimed, returning, 
with her old cunning looks now fully come back, 
‘you will be startled by my manners; but I am 


not crazed,’ and she smiled painfully, staring in a 
searching kind of way into Lucy’s eyes. ‘ You will 
wonder why I live in this cottage, and why with 
ood, faithful Joe, though still keeping some 
uxuries, and even more than these,’ glancing 
hastily around, ‘I should still have recourse to 
the humble shifts we dq I cannot quite explain 
all, but’——-_ She stopped. 

*I must not say I did not wonder,’ replied Lucy, 
awed into seriousness by her companion, ‘but I 
will take care not to go back to such unpleasant 
topics, for I trust I may have the pleasure of calling 
now and then ?’ 

‘ My door is always open to you,’ was the eagerly 
given answer, the eyes of the ag ain lighting 
up, and she even curtsied slightly. ‘You see my 

intings, for they are open, but I might have 

idden these. I will shew you all.’ Hurrying to 
a shelf in the corner near the window, on which a 
small brown box was lying, she lifted it down, and 
opening it, instantly threw upon the table quite a 
little glittering heap of jewels. Lucy now knew 
that her eyes had not decgived her when she looked 
in at the cottage door the day she first passed it, 
and thought she saw a child playing with a 
bracelet. 

There were ornaments of nearly all kinds—a 
necklace, several rings, two pairs of bracelets, and 
some smaller trinkets. Some of them were orna- 
mented with gems of value. Lucy spontaneously 
expressed her admiration, as the lady, with careless 
SF era 

‘Your y slow ts Leighton, s - 
ing, it chewy a kn peat a 
even more glittering ornaments than these. Wed 
no ee oe ive them to we A by h 

‘Very well, answered Lucy, trying to er 
eyes still fastened on the suing endet * will 
you point out to me where the husband may be 
waiting with gifts of this kind? I will think of 
him at once.’ 

. Bagh exclaimed the bang —— pest, 

er lips partly opening. ‘Stay, stay,’ she broke 
off, turning the hen upside-down on the bright 
objects, it might be to stop their distracting Lucy’s 
attention. ‘The men must pro for them- 
selves, and her eyelids drooped craftily ; ‘but I 
will tell you the husband a beauty who has not 
the advantage of high family should pick. Shall I 
do so?’ she asked, raising her hand to her fore- 


head, and pressing it there. 
‘Oh, thank you! Then, when the men do come, 
I shall know en to select.’ Lucy interlaced her 


fingers, and astinay awaited the answer. 

*You would wish to see other scenes than these ; 
the great cities ; also the beautiful sights of foreign 
countries ?’ 

* Yes, that I should.’ 

‘And either there or here, you would like your 
dwelling to match with yourself—not rooms to 
stoop your head in, or to hold up your dress lest it 
should soil ; but lofty ceilings and carpeted floors, 
with bright mirrors on the wall, and gay windows 
between ; you to move from room to room their 
mistress: and, outside, to change the t onl 
for the soft lawn, and the garden, with the par! 
beyond—the stately trees, the lake, the broad 
white walks ; and still you to be the mistress of it 
all?? This was delivered with quite dramatic 
force, and its effect upon Lucy was great. Her 
cheeks flushed, her eyes brightened, and her bosom 
heaved. 
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In all these scenes, servants, with bent heads, 
to await your orders, moving silently about you 
at your wish ; and you dressing as you like, and 
making your beauty still more striking with orna- 
ments like these,’ pointing to the jewels: ‘all 
glances following your movements, soft praises 
whispered about you, and the men worshipping 
you—would you wish that ?’ 

Lucy murmured something, but it was indistinct, 
her half-ashamed eyes lowering to the floor, as she 
leaned forward in her chair. 

‘ How to get this?’ asked the temptress, stooping 
her tall figure to gaze full into the other's face. 
‘Choose a man getting into years, who will make 
an idol of you. se is one if you manage rightly. 
Have courage; throw your spell upon him; 
entangle him fast.’ 

‘You mean Sir Mark!’ replied Lucy in a whis- 
per, her own eyes fascinated by the wild glance so 
near them. 

‘My Lady Mark!’ almost shrieked her com- 
ion, and she made what this time appeared to 
more of a mock-curtsey than any other, and the 

words also seemed to carry with them a ringing 
sneer. Lucy was startled, and rose to move from 
her chair. ‘ Would it not be a triumph?’ asked 
the woman, with a quick change of manner as 
before. ‘I would gladly lend you these for the 
gzand doings at the Lodge, but I dare not ;’ saying 
which she again disclosed the shining jewels. 

‘No, I could not wear these,’ Lucy remarked 
absently, her fingers creeping out and touching the 
jewels. ‘There will be some present, no doubt, 
who will have plenty. You said you “ dared” not 
lend them?’ she added, and then instantly went 
on: ‘I beg your pardon ; I am very rude.’ 

‘I dared not, because it would injure you, not 
help you,’ was the reply, given with a curious 
smile. ‘It would not agree with your present 
position, if you will forgive me. But as yet, with 
— charms, you do not want them. Perhaps,’ she 

iedly proceeded, ‘ you will think it strange I 
have them in my poverty ; but I have had them a 
long time, and I must not part with them.’ 

‘They are very beautiful,’ sighed Lucy, slipping 
a bracelet on her arm. 

‘Hush!’ broke in her companion, ‘whose voice 
is that ?? Huddling the jewels back into the box, 
she paused to listen, with one hand upraised. 
Some one, and apparently it was a man from the 
tones, was talking with Joe in the other room. 

‘It is some one from the Lodge, asking if you 
could supply birds to be hung about in the conser- 
vatory at the féte,” said Lucy, repeating what she 
could overhear through the inner door, to which she 
was nearest, 

‘Birds for his féte!’ and again the chilling 
laughter hissed forth, and the woman’s face grew 
horridly pallid ; but a moment later she smooth] 
et ‘It is business, and must —- neglec 

you come again soon ; an rhaps, evenin 
will be the best ? I will han ail'the md on oom 
to see how grandly you would wear them, 

‘I must not indulge such expectations? Lucy 
answered, shaking her bright head, as she moved 
towards the door. The strange manner of the 
lady had, for the moment, almost alarmed her into 
prudence. 

‘What! losing courage? That is to lose all! 
Will you not come again ?’ finally asked the low, 
melancholy tones. 

‘I will come,’ impulsively answered Lucy; and, 


+had now disengaged themselves from the lady’s, 


puzzled more than ever, she passed out into the 
other room. 

The birds now, at a signal from their master, 
were all singing their best for the new-comer, and 
the cottage was a perfect Babel of sweet sounds. 
All the melodious uproar, however, did not prevent 
the visitor, whose voice Lucy and Mrs Leighton 
had overheard, from becoming aware of what was 
happening. The motion of the door seemed to 
attract the person’s attention, and turning about 
quickly, he shewed the pale, eager-eyed face of Mr 
Adams, the baronet’s secretary. He had not before 
seen Lucy, excepting through the window when she 
was walking in the grounds with Sir Mark ; but 
he recognised her, and, lifting his hat, bowed very 
low, as he stood aside to let her pass. Lucy was 
too excited and perplexed by Mrs Leighton’s Stragee 
conduct, to give him much notice after the Mfst 

lance. Hurrying out, she took her way towards 
film Cottage, where the two aunts were still match- 
ing, contrasting, examining, and testing silk dresses 
belonging to wardrobes of yearsagone. Much Lucy 
puzzled herself as to why the strange woman seemed 
to be so anxious to urge her towards Sir Mark. ‘She 
said she was not crazed,’ murmured Lucy, entering 
their own front-garden ; ‘but her eyes are quite 
like a mad woman’s. I must not tell aunt of it, 
she added, passing within the door. 

Scarcely had Lucy quitted Joe-of-the-Bird’s 
cottage, before another somewhat singular scene 
ay mage there. Adams, onrecovering himself from 
his low obeisance to Lucy, got a glimpse, with his 
all-observing eyes, of Mrs Leighton standing in the 
inner doorway, watching the age: departure 
with a curiously triumphant smile, which vanished 
as she turned her glance towards him. Before he 
had well time to notice this the door was shut. 
Mr Adams, however, was a person of resources. 

‘Dear me!’ he abruptly ejaculated, a couple 
of minutes afterwards. ‘1 have lost my pocket- 
handkerchief. It must have fallen on the road not 
far off, for I had it ; will you Sg run and look, 
while I pick out the birds?’ He laid a persuasive 
—e Joe’s arm, who at once made for the door. 

moment subsequently to this, Adams, with 
his eyebrows craftily brought down, crossed the 
room, and knocked at the inner door. No answer 
came, and he knocked again, louder. The door 
opened, and he and the strange woman stood face 
to face. For a second or two they silently con- 
fronted one another, a searching expression on each 
face, which gave to them, strange to say, a striking 
resemblance. 

‘I cannot quite understand the man’s language,’ 
at length said Adams. ‘He mixes up bird-talk 
till I don’t know what he means.’ His keen eyes 


and glancing, with a look of surprise, over her 
shoulder, were rapidly travelling around as much 
of the inner room as was visible from where he 
stood. ‘I wish to hire a number of birds and 
cages for the féte at the Lodge,’ he resumed, his 
eyes still wandering. 

The lady stepped back, and, without a word 
spoken on her part, the door was suddenly closed 
in Adams’s face ! : 

‘Why are you bothering my mistress?’ firmly 
demanded Joe, just then re-entering the cottage, 
and speaking now without any trace of the bird- 
talk. Laying a heavy hand on the other’s shoulder, 
he almost whirled him face-about. ‘I can’t see 
any pocket-handkerchief,’ he said, speaking sulkily. 
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Adams, of course, was not surprised at that, but an 
air of sufficient astonishment was visible on his 
face from other causes. 

‘Your mistress does not interfere in the business 
—but how was I to know that? Bring what birds 
- like” Adams continued, ‘only don’t let them 

too few, 

Joe, quickly recovering temper, thanked him in 
po in which the chirrups reappeared, and 

gan talking in apparent glee to the birds, still, 
wn keeping between the visitor and the inner 

oor. 

Adams wheeled about, and, without so much as 
a good-morning to Joe, left the cottage ; and with 
his chin upon his breast, deeply pondering, walked 
slowly away from the door. 

CHAPTER IX.—AT THE QUARRY. 


*Excavate first in this direction,’ shouted Sir 
Mark, lifting his jewelled hand in the sunshine. 
‘Now, man, strike the first blow in a line with 
where I point !’ 

The faint tinkle of a pickaxe, far down below, 
immediately followed upon the authoritative words ; 
and then a scattered cheer arose on all sides. Sir 
Mark touched his hat loftily, and then more em- 
phatically bowed to those nearest around him, who 
now crowded to offer their congratulations. In 
this way the old quarry was formally re-opened for 
fresh working, the slight ceremony which marked 
it being a sudden after-thought of the baronet’s, 
It was quite a striking scene, full of life and bustle, 
gaily lit up oy the bright morning sun. Upon the 
shelves and ledges, and also down on the deep 
bottom of the huge gray stone gulf, were lines and 
groups of white-slopped workmen, shouldering pick 
and shovel. They were not yet at labour, but had 
been mustered in their holiday attire to help the 
show. Ail round the irregular edge of the quarry, 
forming a thin partycoloured fringe, stretched the 
crowds which the occasion had drawn together 
from the town as well as the village. The great 
Sir Mark himself stood upon the most prominent 
point of the hill, about the centre of the half-moon 


—was loath to break. Will you do me the further 
honour to make the signal for the firing by a wave 
of your handkerchief? This morning, you are 
gloved, and there will be no mishap.” A local 
cheer was raised by those within hearing, even the 
envious ladies clapping their small hands at this 
pointed compliment. 

‘If only the waving of a handkerchief is needed, 
it is very kind of you, Sir Mark, to give me so 
easy an opportunity of redeeming my miscredit for 
awkwardness,’ answered the blushing Lucy, handing 
her bouquet to Aunt Dunstan, and stepping for- 
ward. Again her gifts of person well bes' her, 
for her graceful acknowledgment of the still wider 
cheering which greeted her advance was faultless, 

There she stood, a little in advance even of the 
baronet, the observed of all, for the few minutes 
which expired before the steward could return into 
the qu ; and a murmured expression of admi- 
ration at her striking beauty ran among the crowd. 
At length Sir Mark, at an indication from the 
steward down below, whispered that all was ready. 
Forth fluttered Lucy’s handkerchief, and instantly, 
while her arm was still outstretched, came the dull 
boom of the explosion, rising above the tiny screams 
of the ladies: a cloud of gray smoke went floating 
away below, and simultaneously, a heavy rushing 
fall told that the shot had taken good effect. More 
cheering, followed by the sharp rattle of clapping 
hands, arose all round the quarry’s edge, an 
down in its depths; and this was repeated when 
the steward once more rushed back with the news 
that the shot could not have succeeded better. 
Several hundred tons’ weight of stone, he announced, 
had fallen in the best possible direction. Sir Mark, 
as in duty bound, congratulated the fair si er, 
remarking that it was an omen she had happily 
given him of the future success of the workings. 

‘Well, Hughes, the baronet added, ‘let the 
stone he got right inwards; here, see, into the 
heart of the hill. It was my suggestion that led 
you to hit upon the vein at all, and I will guess 
again that my luck runs in this direction ;’ pointing, 
as he had before done, from about the centre of 
the old cutting, backwards behind where he 


cutting, surrounded by the more important of his | stood 


neighbours and tenantry, and shewing conspicuously 
to all eyes, as he kept somewhat advanc 
of this central group. 


said the obsequious steward. ‘It only awaits your 
signal, sir ;’ and Mr Hughes bowed, bareheaded, for 
the answer. 

It had been arranged that the ceremony should 
include the firing of a charge of powder — in 
the face of the rock, so as to make an ac com- 
mencement of work by forcing the first fall of 
stone. Sir Mark turned about and graciously 
jested with the ladies near him, asking if they 
were quite ready, and bidding them not to be 
—_ a ee and her aunts —= 

e company, the gir in pre-eminent ‘in her 
beauty. The baronet, om had contrived to have 
them close by his side, and to the puzzled surprise 
and jealous envy of many others, he devoted to 
them much of his attention. At the end of his gay 
badinage, the great man bowed specially to Lucy. 

‘Miss Eddowes,’ he said, speaking quite rae 
‘at the thread-cutting, some people were pleased to 
say I narrowly a great miscarriage of luck. 

e last thread, if you recollect—anxious, I sup- 
pose, to remain as long as it could near your fingers 


in front | 
| hill, and there may be a fault there—But I ask 
‘ Everything is arranged for the shot, Sir Mark,’ | 


‘Certainly, Sir Mark, replied the steward. ‘It 
will bring us just now to the crack there in the 


pardon,’ he quickly added ; ‘you generally guess 
right, Sir Mark.’ 

‘Cut straight for the crack, if there be one,’ was 
the somewhat impatient reply. Having spoken 
those words of fate, the baronet again fee to 
those about him, lower, it was noticed by some of 
the whispering women, to Lucy Eddowes than to 
any other; then, beckoning to him his nephew, 
Mr Walter Dayton, who, for a wonder, had re- 
mained at some distance throughout the pro- 
ceedings, Sir Mark made his way down the hill 
tow: his carriage, which was in waiting. The 
crowd quickly began to disperse. A couple of 

ee we 

the spectators, however, remained, lingering on the 
very summit of the mount, in the vicinity of the 
mysterious split in the rock. They were our old 
friend Stubbs, Mr Trevethek’s clerk, and a stout 
but frightened-looking man, who was no other than 
Stubbs’s landlord for the time being, master of the 
grocer’s shop, taking half a holiday for this special 
occasion. 

‘They are to cut straight for the crack, you 
hear,’ said Stubbs. ‘ Trevethek might have arranged 
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it himself. It puzzles me ; and I am beginning to 
think of going to church on Sundays.’ 

‘Whatever could it be that was dropped in?’ 
wonderingly asked the grocer, staring at the mon- 
ster crack. Stubbs had found the secret too much 
for him, and had so far divulged it as to tell his 
landlord that Mr Trevethek had lost something of 
value in the rift. 

‘Trevethek,’ answered Stubbs ill-temperedly, 
speaking of his master very familiarly, as he always 
did to third persons, by way of balancing his real 
awe of him, ‘expects me to sit on a stone upon the 
top of this hill from morning till night, every day 
of the week, except Sundays; and late in the 
evenings, when the men are gone, secretly take a 
measurement of the progress the excavation is 
making. I should say, if he wasn’t so awfully sly, 
doesn’t he wish I may do it? but then you never 
know when he might surprise you by himself 
walking up that path there” The speaker looked 
in that direction, to make sure the lawyer was not 
then approaching. 

‘Why, it’ll give you the rheumatics,’ said the 
fat grocer, with a shiver. ‘If you put an umbrella 
up; you'll have the quarrymen throwing stones at 
it. They are awful rough fellows.’ 

‘If they make any inquiries, he said I must tell 
them I was a geologist, sighed Stubbs; ‘and if 
anybody I say that to asks me about strata and 
that kind of thing, I don’t know a word of it. I 
expect I shall get mobbed by the men’ 

‘Aren't there books abort it?’ suggested his 
companion. 

‘Come along,’ muttered Stubbs. ‘They are not 
going to work any more to-day, so I need not stop 
on now ; and I want to go and send my first report 
off to old Trevethek. He might have settled it 
himself, I am sure.’ 

‘ That he might.—I wonder if it is money he lost?’ 
insinuated the grocer, taking another look at the 
mysterious rift, which ran jaggedly across the hill. 

Stubbs shook his head, giving no further answer ; 
and they both sauntered down the slope, taking a 
path leading towards the town. 

A very different scene, and a conversation 
pitched in a far other key, occurred about the same 
time on the other edge of the quarry. After the 
crowd, which had been scanter there, on account of 
the distance from the fashionable group, had dis- 

rsed, two figures still stood out against the 

orizon. One was a woman, seated on a slight 
elevation ; the other was a man, having several 
bird-cages hung about him: he was crouching on 
the two or three yards away. They were Mrs 
Leighton and Joe-of-the-Birds. Mrs Leighton was 
silent, her pale face, with its wild lustrous eyes, 
infully turned over her shoulder, apparently 
istening in the direction the great folks went when 
they retired. Joe was watching his strange mistress, 
his rough features shewing a most anxious expres- 
sion. Mrs Leighton remained silent and motionless, 
fixed in the same position ; and at last Joe, with 
his birds clinging to the sides of the cages, crept 
along the , and touched his mistress’s shoulder. 
It at least loosened her tongue. 

‘ Now, she murmured, waving him back, without 
turning, but still bending in the act of listening— 
‘now he has reached the white toll-bar, which is 
thrown wide open for him, and the other carriages 
roll in a line behind.’ A low, hissing laugh 
succeeded, as she dropped the upraised hand among 
the grass to steady herself. 


Joe’s birds took heart of grace, and were begin- 
ning to grow merry in their s, but a quick 
shake of all their dwellings hushed them instantly. 
‘Why don’t you curse him? It’ll do you good!’ 
muttered Joe from his knees. 

‘Did you see how they flocked about him—the 
women worse than the men?’ 

‘They are all bad, was the answer, given with a 
grating of the teeth. It was to be noticed, Joe 
talked no bird-language to his mistress. 

‘He! In this morning’s sun, how did he brazen 
it! Tall—straight to his last inch ;’ and the speaker 
stiffened herself in uttering the words. ‘ that 
has ever happened might be well and happy, and 
there be nothing in the past not to be proud of. It 
is a miracle that bad man’s heart—ha, ha! more 
hard than his own quarry!’ 

‘That is your own temper again,’ said Joe. As 
if satisfied now, the strange creature turned to his 
cages, and three or four yellow birds were soon 
darting about here and there, but they always 
returned at his signal. Talking away to them in 
their own fashion, he let them perch on his hands, 
shoulders, or head, giving little attention to his 
mistress, whose look was now fixed on the wide, 
shining sea before them. 

‘Joe!’ she at length said, with a quick start. 
Her ~—— upon the instant ceased playing 
with the birds ; and at a sign from him, the tiny 
creatures hastened into their cages. 

‘I am ready,’ he answered ; and, as he spoke, he 
was rising to his feet. 

‘You must be still more respectful to this beauty 
when she comes to visit me. Did you see how 
they all bent and courtesied to her to-day?’ An 
indescribable bitterness was expressed in the tone 
of the words. 

‘ But I can bend lower than any of them,’ grinned 
Joe; and he rehearsed a low obeisance. 

‘He worshipped her!’ The speaker, now losin; 
her simulated calmness, gesticulated — ; 
could see her from here drooping her eyes when he 
led her to the front; and she let her hand stay in 
his. 

‘I hate her!’ Joe whispered, leaning forward 
upon his knees among the 

‘I have had nothing to do with its arranging,’ 
resumed his mistress, her eyes again unnaturally 
bright. ‘ What you overheard the ignorant creature 
say the first day in the fields, twirling her 
at the broken stile, when she called herself‘ Lady 
—Lady Mark!”’—the words were hissed forth in 
a spluttering of laughter—‘that made me think 
of it ; but it would have happened had she never 
crossed our threshold. It will be right that she 
should be punished for her vanity; and he’—— 
The threat stopped short, but her fingers clutched 
the folds of her dress, as though she would tear it. 

Joe had again turned to his birds, evidently 
accustomed to this open talking by his mistress, to 
which, indeed, he paid little attention. 

‘She will forget his gray hairs, and think only 
of the jewels he can give her. Only let him take 
the one step further, and I shall not be in his 
power, but he in mine! Not I in his—he in 
mine,’ she repeated, pressing both hands to her 
temples at once. Almost immediately she got upon 
her feet, and visibly trembling with passion, turned 
about, and shook a clenched hand in the direction 
of Dayton Lodge. 

Joe, watching her from his kneeling position, 
rubbed his hands, and chuckled with glee; at 
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which the birds in the cages on his back chirped 
loudly. 
7s ill try the threads again,’ she muttered, still 
much excited. ‘When it fails to snap, his fortune 
will change. Everybody in the village says so, and 
it is true, 

‘They say this quarry will bring him in as 
much money as would keep us all,’ stammered 


oe. 

‘Well?’ she asked quite fiercely ; and as he made 
no answer, she went on : eo perhaps think 
him lucky that this Miss ttyface comes to 
fawn upon him! Wait, and it will be seen yet. 
I will return, and cut the threads patiently: some 
day they will not snap !—no, no;’ and she moved 
rapidly away, closely followed by her odd com- 
panion, with the bird-cages on his back. 


BREAK OF DAY. 
A PICTURE IN TWO PANELS. 


Earty dawn in London! I have long had such a 
reminiscence laid by in my mind as material for 
a sketch; and now it is my humour to take 
cil, block, and colours, and lightly and loosely 
ie tint by tint, leaving the piece rough and 
unworked up. There is a charm, every one knows, 
in such studies: if there is little finish, the 
colours are clearer, the warm gray of the neutral- 
tint shadows lies lucid, semi-transparent, pearl- 
like ; there are so many mere suggestions, half-told 
beauties, tantalising hints; imagination is both 
se and indulged. A finished piece generally 
isappoints the artist : in the sketch there is aay 
a large margin of hopes and possibilities for the 
picture. 

There is to me a charm about London, ay, much 
of poetry in it. I think you miss this if you live 
in that city; if ay often visit it; above all, if you 
have to be whirled up to it every day to business. 
A depressing effect it will then have upon you, and 
will seem hopelessly prosaic. So, to the looker-on, 
there may be a pretty picture enough in the group 
near the farm-buildings in which that patient horse 
plays such a conspicuous part, ever grinding round 
and round the well-worn circle. But I doubt if it 
ever strikes the horse itself or its plodding fellow- 
labourers, that there is anything in their employ- 
ment at all picturesque. I, however, live in the 
country, and come up to London seldom, and 

inly to me there is about it a charm. The 
very ceaselessness and depth of the roar; the 
unpausing streams, setting opposite ways, of dark- 
clad, absorbed business men ; the endless chains, 
link after link, of various vehicles ; the vast scene 
of toil and turmoil ; streets parallel, streets cross- 
ing, streets meeting ; and glimpees caught of the 
same unstaying movement, and wrapt traffic, and 
bewildering noise in every one ; and this for miles 
and miles; one vast piece of machinery with 
myriad wheels, all ever moving, moving, the large 
and the small. There is something striking, some- 
thing very impressive, in all this ; and there 
is, to the unaccustomed, a dizzy pleasure in enter- 
ing the whirl and hearing the buzz and clash of 

the wheels in motion. But I think that it is 
still more marvellous, still more impressive—after 
your ear has become familiar with the roar—to 


I remember one special occasion on whic 
enjoyed the surprise of this, under circumstances 


very favourable for its enjoyment. Those who live 
within the machinery, or who are not of a medi- 
tative turn of mind, might lightly regard my 
opportunity, might indeed never have noticed 
what much struck me. Let me at anyrate please 
myself by recalling it. 

I was to start from London Bridge for Hull at 
eight o’clock of a June morning. Therefore it 
behoved me to be in London the evening before, 
and to be handy for a run to the boat after an 
early breakfast. For this reason I sought, as night 
drew on, some modest refuge in which I might 
find bread and cheese and a pair of clean sheets, 
It was an object with me to spend as little money 
as possible, so I passed by the big hotels, and 
wandered down towards the Borough. I soon 
— at a small coffee-shop, that looked decent 
and clean, and that held in the window the offer of 
beds. I knew the thing was rather an experiment 
—and fleas do punish me eo I went 
in. Up several stories nearly to the top of the 
house, and then I was shewn a room exceedingly 
small, but scrupulously clean, opening out into the 
crowded, roaring street: so strange to be looking 
down at the tops of the hats and the roofs of the 
omnibuses. I soon closed the bargain; and having 
down stairs disposed of some Cheshire with the 
accompanying roll, I betook myself to bed. 

What a hot night it was! Stifling in the London 
air, and in that little room, I had of course opened 
the window wide, but it was long before I could 
get to sleep. It may have been partly that great 
muffled roar which underneath never paused or 
lulled ; like the sea, only without plash or break ; 
a hoarse, loud murmur, not, to my mind, without 
music; hushing, after a while, I think, and seda- 
tive. However, at last, and even then early, I fell 
asleep, still seeming to hear the surging of the 
torrent beneath. 

But at faintest dawn of day woke. And lo! all 
was still. <A stillness strange, unearthly it seemed ; 
the silence was oppressive; the more so for the rare 
and solitary clank or cart-rattle that served to mark 
it. I had fallen asleep above, amid the whirl of 
giddy motion, the steady buzz of the wheels ; now, 
the machine had stopped. 1 lay till an uneasiness, 
a restlessness, almost an awe, gathered upon my 
spirit; the heat also was still stifling ; I rose, and 
kneeling on a chair, looked out into the night, and 
down upon the noiseless, empty street. <A soft 
warm rain had silently fallen; the last wetting 
just touched me as I leaned forward, but the thin 
skirt of the cloud was now withdrawing from the 
stars. The brown, wet pavement glimmered under 
the gas-light, and mirrored back the chain of 
bright-rayed lamps which diminished in a double 
curved line into the distance. Now and then a 
solita assenger just furling his umbrella, or 
absently holding it up still, passed beneath with 
steps that seemed unnaturally loud and echoing ; 
and an early wagon rumbled slowly, or a carriage 

doctor’s, perhaps) rolled, or a cart clattered. 

here was a fascination in the mysterious quiet, in 
the gray, dim dawn, in the still, dead houses, the 
blinded windows, the shut shops. I wondered 
what time it was. Now and then a chime repeated 
backwards and forwards about the city, faintly 
and loudly, the half-hour and the three-quarters ; 
but yet, for what seemed a long, breathless time, 
the clocks kept their secret well. All was silence. 
There grew at last almost a nervous excitement in the 
expectation during the absolute hush. Surely the 


note the silence when the wheels have — 
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quarter must have passed ; the clocks must have 
conspired to hide the hour; soon it must be that 
I should hear the single quarter chime sting the 
air. But five minutes (surely) were added to the 
suspense—and then, and then, some small tower 
babbled shrill and clear; the first tone sounded 
from the weak-minded little thing that could not 
contain the secret ; but before another stroke, the 
angry clocks rushed in. It was no longer of any 
use to keep it back ; and there seemed a pressing 
eagerness to tell out the hour now to the waking 
city: clang and clong, and cling and clung; the 
air swarmed with sound; the strokes, in every 
variety of tone, passed and repassed, it seemed ; and 
although the hour proved to be but three, yet, 
from the many pressing forward eager to tell it out 
—heralds from the court of Time—the jargon and 
jangling lasted on until one became almost dazed. 
Then gravely, deeply, majestically (after many of 
the lesser crowd had had their say), the heavy 
boom from St Paul’s Cathedral swelled out and 
left a trembling in the muffled air. And it was 
very weird and curious, after the first tumult of 
tongues—each eager to speak before the other— 
had subsided, to hear the dropping shots, as it 
were; the solitary triple clang, enhanced by 
silence ; then a breathless pause; then the time 
told out in some other modulation; then two 
alternating ; then a pause; one more, shrill and 
clear ; then silence settling down again. 

But now the dawn had gained power beyond 
that first faintest beginning; and as the cold 
daylight descended into the deserted streets, the 
solitary passengers changed into twos and threes: 
the infrequent rumble or rattle became more con- 
tinuous ; a stream of towering, laden hay-carts set 
towards the bridge; cabs began to skim about, 
like spiders on a stream. And so the river of 
eager, busy, onward life returned to its strength 
when the morning appeared ; and the rush of the 
gathering tide was again growing to that full 
unlulling half-murmur, half-roar; and the strange- 
ness of the sight had gone ; and tired nature found 
me at leisure to heed a whisper in my ear; and I 
e’en went to bed again and slept till six. Soon 
after I rose and dressed, and the full tone was now 
reached, and all through my orisons pealed the 
monotonous music—half-assisting, half-disturbing 
—of that deep diapason: then I descended, and, 
breakfast over, left my retreat, and became one of 
the many black drops of the tide. 


I pass now to the second panel of my picture or 
sketch. Again the month is June; but, though 
the time coincide, the scenery and the circumstances 
totally differ—for I am in the country now ; not in 
my own home; but taking the cure of a dear 
absent friend, and sitting in his study. Either 
business or laziness has so dealt with me, that I am 
late in an article, which, being one of a series, it is 
necessary that I should write for the morning’s 
post. So, prayers being read, and the good-nights 
spoken, and my wife’s petition for early hours dis- 
regarded, I hear the sounds of the house die into 
silence ; the ting of the bells that are fastened now 
upon doors and shutters ; the last good-nights in 
the passage ; the creaking, carpetless stairs, as the 
servants wind up to the attics ; the boots flung out 
from sundry opening doors, and then the abrupt 
sound of closing and locking; at last, stillness 
absolute. Then I settle down to serious work. I 
draw the table near to the gas; one window is 
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open, but the blinds are down. The night is as 
hot as that June night in London. It is near 
twelve o’clock now, andI have some three hours’ 
work before me. So I write and write; once, I 
confess, falling into a doze, for I am bad at sittin 
up late ; and I wonder, my brain feeling battered 
and weary, whether what I write can possibly be 
thought worth the reading of men awake. How- 
ever this be, it is certain that I must go on; and, 
to cheer and aid me, lo! a nightingale, sitting on a 
sycamore very near the window, in this 
Night divinely calm, 
sang in snatches and raptures fine her passionate, 
‘wonderful psalm.’ Naturally this greatly assisted 
me ; and, lest I should want for music, a cuckoo 
took upon him to introduce himself by name to my 
notice, over and over. The noise of a passing train 
w fuller and fuller, and so dwindled off into the 

istance, silence settling down into its smoothness 
again as the ripples of sound died out. To a ner- 
vous, imaginative subject, there is something strange 
in the feeling of watching through the breathless 
long night hours alone hee stairs, while all the 
house is asleep. After a time, when disregarded 
fatigue of brain has made it extra-sensitive, weird 
fancies will have their way with it; and, in the 
silence, slight sounds startle, and are fraught with 
meaning of which they would be empty in the day. 
I have sometimes been beset with shapes and 
phantasms that belong to dreamland, but that, 
finding their proper domain of night-hours invaded, 
and their rights intruded upon, flutter in by ones 
and twos, and beset the rebel in his stronghold. 
Some nights one can write on freely, gladly, glibly, 
unmolested ; thoughts, upon the page, 


Crowd upward, like the flowers in primrose-time. 


All depends upon the brain, and this upon the 
stomach. Other nights there seems nothing to 
write, and much to dread, and one feels nervous 
and queer; the wind is weird in its voice, and 
ghostly in its doings—as, for instance, gradually 
opening the study door inch by inch, as though by 
a stealthy hand, and then leaving it ominously 
half a foot ajar ; the eye glances anxiously, and the 
mind alternates between the merits of poker or 
ruler; a sound of breathing seems detected in the 
now motionless silence; a stealthy step to the 
door, and cautious head through it, reveals the blank 
look of the empty passage, the cold oil-cloth, the 
blind, shuttered glass door, the furred, wicked, dull- 
burning lamp. There is something chilling and 
dismal about it all. You (if it be anyhow possible) 
close the desk, startle the silence by the turn of the 
lock in the study door, and pass softly with the 
dim candle by the spectral balustrades, and up the 
stairs that crack the louder for your careful ; 
your toes are cold, your mind off the hinges. It is 
a relief to glance towards the bed, and see the 
mound that hints of a real, warm, human wife. 
However, I must go back to my open June 
window and lyric nightingale. It was one of the 
better nights with me ; and I could appreciate the 
weird charm of my solitary watch with the lonely 
composer of those unmatched songs-without-words. 
I marked not much the time as it fled by, nor the 
hour and half-hour tings of the clock on the 
mantel-piece; yet the hours advanced and retrea 
the ranks of the future ever dropping away, 
deserting to the army of the past: even the night- 
ingale had ceased his singing—now antiphonal, 
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one answering in the distance—now a solo-anthem ; 
and I, having finished my paper, and glancing 
over it, was beginning to feel the weariness, which 
had hardly been kept at arm’s-length, re-assert 
itself over limbs and mind. The gas still glared 
brightly in the room, and its light had kept me in 
ignorance of the transformation scene which had 
been secretly and silently preparing on the other 
side of the drawn blind. I was made aware of it, 
however, by the sudden tuning of the orchestra— 
tuning, I call it, because it was not a full sustained 

rformance, but a confused busy awakening of the 
instruments. Thrush, blackbird, chaffinch, linnet, 

arrows, robins, chiffchaff, and scores of others, 


dawn—all awaking into chirp, and flute, and 
whistle, and trill, and cheep, and cry—a noise, a 
wilderness, a ‘chavish’ (they call it in Sussex) 
of bird-voices. Not coming by degrees, as the 
London tide returning with the dawn; but all 
at once awakening; and the stranger and wilder 
because unbalanced, undisputed by any other 
sounds or voices in the gray morning silence. 
Coming upon that absolute dearth of sound, 
coming so suddenly, so all at once, and without 

relude, the effect was, I say, bewildering ; it would 

ave seemed to the listener at that time not an 
exaggeration to call it almost deafening. Too 
abrupt and surprising to be sweet at first, but very 
charming too; a multitude of clocks (for the 
initiated) here also telling the hour, but not then 
ceasing, and making way for silence again—settling 
rather into full, clear, coherent, liquid song; the 
loud blackbird flute-notes leading the chorus ; (the 
sweet nightingale solo waiting now for the return- 
ing gap of sound); the cuckoo breaking in at 
intervals, and, too rarely, the purring murmurs of 
the dove. So the morning woke up; and so was 
I made aware that I had watched the night out, 
and sat quite into the dawn. The surprise was 
complete, the secret well kept until the proper 
time ; no weak-minded bird speaking before the 
rest were —_ Very strange it seemed, as I 
turned the gas low down and withdrew the blind, 
to look out, before retiring to bed, upon the cold 
early dawn. The light so gray ; the heavy foliage 
of the trees so unrustling and still ; the ‘ doubtful 
dusk’ only half revealing the meadows that stretched 
away beyond the garden, 


Where, couched at ease, 
The white kine glimmered, and the trees 
Laid their dark arms about the field. 


Such a sclemn, quiet, colourless, empty world ; 
in one sense the quieter it seemed to look out 
upon, for that incessant tumultuous jubilance of 
the viewless minstrels curtained off from me, their 
sole audience, by the screen of the still, unwhisper- 
ing, innumerable leaves. I stole another quarter 
of an hour from sleep to listen and to look, con- 
trasting the neutral-tint scene in my mind, with 
the same ripened and coloured by the golden sun 
and the blue sky ; and musing how that first pure 
burst of early thanksgiving would have subsided 
into more infrequent, interrupted, sole snatches of 
song, when the business of the day, the cares and 
pleasures of life—worm and butterfly hunting, 
nest-building, love-making—should have drawn 
away their thought from that mere joy and grati- 
tude for returning life and light. There comes 
nothing in the hot, busy day at all like those early 
orisons, that undistracted unison of thanks, while 
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the gray world sleeps in the cool, empty, silent 
morning. 

However, I let the blind flap back, shut the 
window, turned out the gas, and lit my candle, 
then went upstairs with that strange, comfortless 
feeling which belongs to the getting to bed in day- 
light. And, my preparations being over, and the 
candle extinct—lo! as I turned into bed, this cold 
oven making all the room dim and pale, and 
the blue shadow of the sashes barring the blinds; 
my wife blinking to see what the time was, in 
order to throw my late hours in my teeth in the 
morning; and the concert, still loud and sustained, 
as I dropped to sleep, of the excited, wakened 


all awaking at once with the break and growth of | birds. 


These two pictures I had framed (in one frame), 
and hung in memory’s gallery. For, my present 
home being in a flat, treeless village near the sea, 
neither can be, in actual experience, frequently 
present to my eye and ear. I have drawn the 
curtain from them now, because I conceive it 
sible that others may care to contemplate them 
also. And so I send my studies to be exhibited. 


A DEATH-WATCH. 


Hus! Still your voice in silent prayer ! 
The life is passing from a soul, 
That o’er itself has no control, 

Up in that lighted chamber there ; 


And, gathered in a gloomy ring, 
Friends and relations stand around, 
Whose thoughts but grovel on the ground, 
Whose hopes are heavy on the wing. 


A death-watch in that room they keep ; 
And every eye is turned on one 
Whose mortal race is all but run, 

Slow sinking to eternal sleep. 


No word is breathed around the bed, 
Since looks the place of words supply, 
As thoughts transmitted through the eye 
Become so easy to be read. 


Like beings in a trance they seem—- 
The mourners standing thus impressed 
With the sad silence and the rest ; 
And they will wake as from a dream— 


Will wake to find it is not such, 
What time the mourned resigns her breath, 
Confides in Life’s associate, Death, 

And stiffens ’neath his icy touch. 
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